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Forestry in Georgia 

THe curRRENT lumber shortage and prospects for a dearth 
of high-quality lumber for a long time to come have 
reinforced the concern of states in the development of 
forestry programs. The need for improved patterns of 
land use, and for a more evenly balanced agriculture on 
a sustained yield basis is likewise reflected in current state 
plans and proposals for the development of forestry 
resources (see Report of the Forestry Committee of the 
Council of State Governments, March issue, 1944). In a 
state like Georgia, where as many as 25,000,000 acres ol 
land are in forests, the importance of a healthy forestry 
industry to the general prosperity and welfare of the state 
is apparent. |. M. Tinker, Director of the Georgia De- 
partment of Forestry, describes, in this issue, (page 150) 
the eight-point, five-year program by which Georgia 
hopes to improve and protect its forest assets. 


Coordination in Conservation Policy 
THe CONSERVATION of forest resources is inseparable 
from the larger problem of the most effective utilization 
of all of the renewable resources of the nation. The 
natural world which affords the resources upon which 
civilization exists is in a very real sense “one world.” 
What happens to any one of the major resources in the 
world inevitably affects the others. However, in the 
organization of governments, the management or super- 
vision of our natural wealth is divided among a variety 
of departments and agencies. Forestry, wildlife manage 
ment, soil conservation, grazing, irrigation, and flood 
control represent special interests not only of citizen 
groups but likewise of government departments and 
bureaus. Furthermore, in the American federal union 
jurisdiction over natural resources is divided between 
the government of the United States and the several 
states and their subdivisions. Coordination of legislative 
policy and administrative practice with respect to the 
utilization of natural wealth has emerged in recent years 
as perhaps the single greatest conservation problem. 
Clarence Cottam, Assistant Director, and Clifford C. 
Presnall, In Charge, Wildlife on Public Lands, of the 


Fish and Wildlife Service of the United States Depart. 
ment of the Interior, have outlined the need for partner. 
ship in the conservation of renewable resources (page 


153) basing their argument on specific illustration, they 
urge that public administration of renewable resources 
abandon the horse and buggy philosophy which still to a 
large extent prevails and develop a cooperative iewpoint 
in keeping with the demands of present-day conditions 
and the results of scientific investigation. 


An Administrator for State Courts 


With THE GRowrH and complexity in modern society, 
judicial problems have become more complex and the 
problem of the organization of the machinery of justice 
has increasingly demanded the attention of legislators, 
of judges, and of members of the legal profession. Chief 
Justice Robert G. Simmons, of the Supreme Court of 
Nebraska, has lor several years been interested in the 
improved organization of state judicial systems. He has 
been a member of the Council of the Section on Judicial 
Administration of the American Bar Association and, 
since 1942, of its Committee on an Administrator for 
State Courts. His article in this issue (page 157) forecasts 
a development in judicial administration which is already 
under consideration in a number of states. 


Highway Construction Lags 

ALTHOUGH EARLY in 14946 the federal-aid highway pro 
gram appeared to be moving rapidly into the construc 
tion phase, recent developments have slowed progress on 
the program. According to Deputy Highway Commis 
sioner H. S. Fairbank (page 161) uncertain costs, ma- 
terial shortages and labor difficulties account for the lag in 
highway projects during the second quarter of 1946. 


New York Migratory Labor Camps 


SUPERVISION Of migratory labor camps is a major concern 
in the health departments of several states. The experi- 
ence of New York in the inspection and regulation of 
living conditions and health services in the camps hous- 
ing migratory labor should be of interest to states gen- 
erally. The greater part of the New York report on 
migratory labor camps for the year 1945 has therefore 
been reprinted in this issue (page 163). 
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Forestry in Georgia 


By J. M. TINnKER 


Director, Georgia Department of Forestry 


ECENT FIGURES on forest acreage released by 
the Agricultural and Industrial Develop- 
ment Board of Georgia show that there 

are 25,000,000 acres of forest land in Georgia. 
Over half of this 25,000,000 acres is in farm owner- 
ship, about one-fourth of the remainder is in fed- 
eral and large industrial ownerships, and the rest 
is in small industrial ownership. 

About 22,000,000 acres in the state need some 
form of public program to be administered by the 
state and counties. About 3,000,000 acres in large 
industrial holdings and federal ownership can and 
will be kept productive regardless of the state pro- 
gram. 

The 22,000,000 acres needing a public program 
may be roughly divided about equally into two 
ownership classifications. One is the farmer owner- 
ship, in which small wooded areas stand more or 
less isolated on each farm. Then there is the small 
industrial ownership in which the area of any one 
ownership may be relatively small, but several of 
the small ownerships will comprise a large block of 
timber. The Piedmont section of the state is 
typical of the former and the Coastal Plain section 
is typical of the latter. 

In the Piedmont section the need for a greatly 
expanded program is urgent and the lack of an 
adequate program in the past has had almost tragic 
results. This is the section of the state where is to 
be found most of the 2,000,000 acres of waste land 
needing to be planted to trees. This is the section 
of the state where sawmills are plentiful and where 
the timber is mostly small, where the usual practice 
is to cut saw timber down to eight inches on the 
stump and to clear cut for pulpwood. This is the 
section of the state where the owners are isolated on 
individual farms and little information as to the 
value of their timber is available to them. In this 
section is found a high percentage of tenant farm- 
ing. All these factors make it imperative that a 
complete public service in forestry be given and 
this service should include timber marking, market- 
ing, and fire suppression. 


Turpentine Timber and its Effect on Forestry 

In the Coastal Plain section where large bodies 
of timber occur, formed by many smaller holdings, 
the high value of turpentine timber is recognized, 
and therefore the owners try to practice forestry 
in varying degrees. Cutting is conservative because 


the owner usually will not sell his trees before they 
have been worked out for turpentine, thus auto- 
matically setting up a condition favorable to timber 
production. The fact that the industrial owners 
usually live in small communities and are more 
likely to meet and discuss prices and practices than 
is the farmer owner causes more competition on the 
part of the buyers and contributes to a better grade 
of cutting and better market conditions than is pos- 
sible with the farmer owner. 

Another factor contributing to better practices 
in the small industrial ownership areas of the state 
is the fact that commercial service in consulting 
forestry is available, whereas in the farmer owner- 
ship area this service is almost completely lacking. 
The small industrial ownerships are nevertheless 
in need of a public forestry program though not as 
acutely as the farmer ownership group. 

In the Coastal Plain area the fire problem is 
especially complicated. Here public foresters are 
advocating control burning and the free range 
users are taking full advantage of it. The turpen- 
tine operators are also doing their share of burning. 


The Eight-point, Five-year Program 

To overcome these obstacles to good forestry an 
eight-point, five-year program has been proposed. 

These eight points might be more properly re- 
ferred to as objectives, the attainment of which 
would meet the needs of timber landowners, timber 
processors, and the general public for a_ public 
forestry program on a statewide basis. 

Let us examine the eight points one at a time 
and see just how far we are from our objectives. 

1. Statewide fire protection covering 25,000,000 
acres of forest land in the state at an estimated 
cost of $1,500,000. 

The amount of federal, state, county, and private 
funds spent for organized forest fire control in Geor- 
gia for the past calendar year was $345,222.53. The 
area protected was 6,510,185 acres. 

2. A five-year planting program. It is estimated 
that 2,000,000 acres not suited to other crops or 
pasture need planting. Under this program 100,000 
acres are to be planted per year with 70,000,000 
seedlings. 

The number of seedlings produced this year 
was approximately 9,000,000, enough to plant 
about 13,000 acres of the 2,000,000 acres needing 


planting. 
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Trees spotted for selective cutting 


g. An adequate research program including 
study of the problem of timber growing, marketing, 
utilization, and taxation of forest land. 

The nearest approach that this Department has 
to a research program is carried on at the Baxley 
State Forest in trying to develop and improve fire- 
fighting equipment. The Southern Forest Experi- 
ment Station of the Federal Forest Service has 
established a sub-station at the University of 
Georgia at Athens within the past year. The 
Georgia School of Technology in Atlanta is doing 
some research in developing more uses for wood 
and thus hopes to create new wood-using industries 
for the state. The Herty Laboratory at Savannah, 
Georgia, experiments with paper making. 

4. Provide management, marketing, and harvest- 
ing to both timber growers and processors through 
public agencies where not available through re- 
liable private sources. 

The personnel available to handle this phase 
of the program is limited to one man in each for- 
estry district in the state, and one state specialist, 
ten men full time to cover 25,000,000 acres or 
2,500,000 acres to a man. These men are giving 
actual on-the-ground service. They mark trees to be 
cut and give other tangible services. If we in- 
creased the personnel so as to have just one man to 
each of our 159 counties, we would need to increase 
our Marketing Aide force sixteen times. This 
would give one man an average of 151,000 acres. 
With 118 of our 159 counties having 50 per cent or 
more of the total area in timber and 28 counties 
with 75 per cent or more and none with less than 
go per cent of the area in timber the necessity for 
a Forester in each county is as reasonable as the 
need for a County Agricultural Agent in each 
county. No one doubts the need for a County Agri- 
cultural Agent in each county of the state. The 
estimated cost to the state of maintaining a County 
Forester for each county would be close to $500,000 
annually. 


Clear cut and burn in Taylor County 


5. A system of State Forests for demonstration 
and research purposes, including at least one state 
forest for each forestry district. 

We have nine forestry districts. In one district 
we have a 38,o00-acre tract under long term lease 
from the Soil Conservation Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. In another dis- 
trict we have a g8o-acre tract donated to the De- 
partment by the town of Baxley and the county 
of Appling. The need for publicly owned proving 
grounds seems so obvious that discussion is difficult. 
Without publicly owned proving grounds the De- 
partment is entirely dependent on privately owned 
areas on which to work out the best methods of 
growing and harvesting timber crops. Nothing 
permanent can be accomplished under such condi- 
tions because the ownership is too likely to change 
and all work started to be wiped out. 

6. A well-directed and expanded informational 
and educational program. 

This point is dificult to discuss because of the 
general nature of the topic. As far as this Depart- 
ment is concerned, I think that if points 1-4 were 
realized, and the responsibility for carrying on 
these activities were definitely placed on this De- 
partment with adequate funds to carry them out 
that points 5-8 should be made the responsibility 
of the universities and the public schools, the 
Extension Service, the federal government, and the 
legislature, with the responsibility definitely fixed 
for each activity. For instance, point 6 could be 
made the responsibility of the State Extension 
Service. Other agencies could supplement the work 
but funds for expansion of the informational and 
educational activities should go to the Extension 
Service since it would bear the responsibility for the 
program. 

7. Encouragement of the development of indus- 
tries which will carry the fabrication of wood nearer 
to the finished product, and the development of 
additional forest industries. 
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The State Agricultural and Industrial Develop- 
ment Board is set up to do jobs of this nature and 
while I do not have the facts and figures available, 
I believe that a noticeable trend in this direction 
is being manifest in the case of wood. Points 4-5-6-8 
need to be studied by qualified researchers and fact- 
finders to determine the amount of money needed 
to realize these objectives. 

With a proposed program calling for an annual 
outlay for the next five years of $1,500,000 for 
fire control, a Management and Marketing Service 
calling for $500,000, a planting program calling for 
$200,000, and an acquisition fund of $200,000 for 
purchase of state forests, we begin to build up quite 
a sizable job which can be provided for only by 
point 8 and we have only covered four points. 

A $2,400,000 budget as compared to the present 
$500,000 budget is quite a jump. The present 
budget is financed as follows: $125,000 state ap- 
propriation, $177,469 federal appropriation, $198,- 
ooo from county and private funds and Department 
receipts. 

The further along we get with this discussion 
the larger looms point 8. So the first job to be 
done is to translate the program to legislative lan- 
guage in the form of a Forestry Bill covering author- 
ization for appropriations, and to get the necessary 
support behind the bill to make an adequate State 
Forestry Program a reality in Georgia. 

Georgia wants the program. Representatives from 
all agencies and all groups working in Georgia 
in the field of forestry formulated the program at 
a series of meetings of state, federal, and private 
foresters. It is hoped that this same group will go 
ahead and develop the legislation needed. 


8. Legislation which will provide the means to 
carry out this program. Legislation in this case 
means appropriation of sufficient funds. 


Intermediate Plan 

While we are working on this plan an interme- 
diate plan has been proposed to the counties as em- 
bodied in the following agreements. Copies of these 
agreements with personal letters were sent to con- 
servationists and friends of conservation in Georgia, 


PRIMARY AGREEMENT BETWEEN............ County 
AND DEPARTMENT OF FORESTRY, STATE OF GEORGIA, 


This is to certify that............ County will partici- 
pate in the statewide forest fire patrol and educational 
system to the extent of making monthly or quarterly 
payments in advance to the State Department of Forestry 
at the rate of 3% cents to one cent per acre for each 
acre of forest land in the county. The state to furnish 
the following service in return. 

1. At least two flights by air patrol over the county 
each day of fire hazard. 

2. Report all fires by radio to county officials by 
means of loud speaker at Courthouse. Loud speaker to 
be installed by the Department. 

3. To install short wave receiving set at all regular 
broadcasting stations for rebroadcasting of fire reports 
over long wave to ordinary house sets, (where broad- 
casters are agreeable to same). 

4. To give the county monthly reports of all fires 
reported in the county for the month. 

5. To give the county a monthly report of all investi- 
gations made during the month. 

6. A monthly report to the county of all prosecutions 
and convictions occurring during the month for viola- 
tion of the forest fire laws. 

(Continued on Page 162) 


Fire Patrol Equipment, Georgia Department of Forestry 
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Partnership in Conservation of 
Renewable Resources 


By CLARENCE COTTAM AND CLIFFORD C, PRESNALL 


Assistant Director 


In Charge 


Wildlife on Public Lands, Fish and Wildlife Service, 
U. S. Department of the Interior 


usLic administration of renewable resources in 

the United States stands at the crossroads be- 

tween a horse-and-buggy philosophy and an air- 
borne philosophy. For generations the people of this 
country have regarded our national resources from 
purely local or specialized viewpoints. Men have be- 
come specialists in forestry, wildlife, soil conserva- 
tion, grazing, or engineering, without acquiring a 
sufficiently rounded appreciation of the cohesion of 
all our resources in nature. Chambers of Commerce, 
as well as local, state, and federal agencies, too often 
have been obsessed with this, that, or the other phase 
of conservation, to the exclusion of the broad sub- 
ject and its effect on the state and nation generally. 
Because of inability or disinclination to leave the 
ruts of a horse-and-buggy philosophy and rise to a 
broad, comprehensive view of the entire conserva- 
tion problem, much effort has been wasted. Engi- 
neers engrossed in the details of constructing large 
dams and impoundments argue with biologists who 
are concerned with the preservation of fishing or 
waterfowl habitats; foresters argue with graziers; 
state game commissioners inveigh against federal 
encroachment of game management; advocates of 
strict wilderness preservation impugn the motives 
of the lumber barons or public foresters. Each con- 
servation faction draws unto itself support from 
various segments of the citizenry, who rally to the 
support of their champions and organize leagues 


for this specific purpose or societies for that special 


privilege. The land is filled with a great tumult in 
which the word “conservation” is shouted from the 
housetops by many different groups, each group 
having a different definition of the word, and each 
group supporting that brand of conservation which 
favors its special interest. The different groups 
spend altogether too much time warring against 
each other on minor details instead of uniting to 
advocate a unified program of resource conservation 
in accordance with the laws of nature. 

The differences of opinion: among different 


groups of people interested in natural resources are. 


all the result of one thing: a stick-in-the-mud, stay- 
in-the-rut, horse-and-buggy philosophy. Individuals 
or groups that argue the merit of only one phase 
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of the conservation question merely admit by so 
doing that they are not big enough to see that the 
entire conservation question is a closely knit, inter- 
related problem that must always be considered as 
a whole. Renewable resources are all so closely 
linked that they must be treated as indivisible parts 
of a single entity. In nature no one resource exists 
independently of others. Anything that happens to 
big game necessarily influences forage, timber pro- 
duction, and many other phases of the complete 
picture. Any manipulation of the air, water, or soil 
upon which natural resources depend—such as re- 
lease of smelter fumes, plowing of sod on arid 
plains, or damming of a salmon stream—must in- 
evitably produce lasting effects upon a host of or- 
ganisms that make up our renewable resources. 

In the dark ages, men thought the earth was flat; 
they spoke of the top side and the bottom side of 
the earth. Now we know that the earth has only 
one surface. The Chinaman lives on the same sur- 
face as does the American. There is only one side 
to our globe, that is, the outside. The same is true 
for the renewable resources of this globe. All are 
inextricably related in what scientists term the 
wheel of life, or the food chain; and what affects 
one resource must always influence all others. 
Neither the global nature of our world, nor the 
inseparable nature of our resources can be realized 
and properly managed until we abandon the horse- 
and-buggy way of thinking and give our thoughts 
and actions an air-borne impetus. 

In a certain western state there is a very large, 
flat-topped mountain which for many years had 
no roads around it. Pioneers settling on the west 
side called it Panguitch Mountain. Those settling 
on the south, having no contact with the western 
pioneers, called it Escalante. Those on the north, 
similarly isolated, spoke of it as Boulder Mountain. 
After these pioneer communities were united by 
crude roads, the citizens persisted in thinking of 
this mountain as three different places, and even 
today on many maps three names appear for the 
same plateau. Until after they have made a flight 
over the region, the people who live around that 
mountain and who have been accustomed from 
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childhood to the local names, find it very difficult 
to realize that all three names apply to the same 
mountain. So it is with our renewable resources. 
Some hydraulic engineers have been living so long 
on one side of the mountain of resources that they 
fail to realize that the water which they manip- 
ulate is not merely a thing to generate power, 
to control by levees, to irrigate land, or to use for 
water transportation; they have become so immersed 
in the details of their profession that they have 
neither the time nor the training to think of water 
as one of the three basic elements upon which all 
renewable resources depend. They therefore fail 
to realize that all other groups must of necessity 
be concerned with water and its use. Other pro- 
fessions and industries have similarly regarded 
from a personal or single-sided viewpoint the 
resources with which they are most concerned. This 
horse-and-buggy philosophy is not limited to engi- 
neers and industrialists. It may sound like rank 
heresy to say that some of the most conscientious 
conservation groups in this country are dominated 
by the same philosophy. If we could see ourselves 
as others see us, many sportsmen’s groups, nature- 
protection societies, and garden clubs would have 
to admit that their viewpoints are all too often 
biased and selfish. 

Public administrators of renewable resources and 
the organizations which support them, or which 
advocate various phases of conservation, may be 
grouped into three classifications: those who define 
conservation as complete protection; those who 
define conservation solely as commercial or indus- 
trial use; and those whose philosophies and actions 
are guided by the broad viewpoint of conservation 
as a wisely integrated use of all interrelated re- 
sources for the greatest good of the greatest number 
for all time. The first two groups are in separate 
ruts of a horse and-buggy age. The third group 
is commencing to try its wings, but it cannot rise 
very high above local or specialized prejudices 
until it receives much more power from the first 
two groups. When all join in a true partnership 
of conservation, then we can expect some real prog- 
ress in the management of our renewable resources. 
It is encouraging to know that a start has been 
made toward such a partnership. Progress will be 
made in proportion to the extent that people real- 
ize the inseparable nature of all natural resources 
and the unavoidable relationships of all actions 
affecting any one of them. 

Above all, it must be remembered that our 
natural resources form the basis of our national 
wealth. Our natural resources represent the capital 
wealth upon which our standard of living is based; 
consequently, our national and individual security 
and happiness are dependent upon them. America 
can remain rich and powerful only so long as her 
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supply of resources is greater than the needs of her 
people. Past civilizations and races have disappeared 
because of unwise living that destroyed natural 
resources. The depletion and erosion of our agri- 
cultural lands, the over-grazing of our ranges, the 
denudation of our rich forest lands, and the 
pollution of our lakes and streams, are the factors 
that lead to individual and national! disaster. Our 
birthright will be lost unless we defend our natural 
resources from the headlong waste and depletion so 
widespread today. All our citizenry must be inter. 
ested in the over-all conservation of American re. 
sources if our nation is to remain solvent. 

An example of how people may participate in 
the conservation of two or more resources may be 
found in California. In the southern part of the state 
climatic conditions cause the hills and lower moun- 
tains to be blanketed with a “pigmy forest” of 
dense chaparral. Impenetrable brush fields occur 
also in the northern Sierra Nevada, but they are 
scattered among forests of ponderosa, jeffrey, and 
sugar pine. Yet the climate in the northern Sierra 
Nevada is more favorable to growth of pine forests 
than to brush fields. Brush has replaced pines 
because of mice, men, and monkey business—two 
kinds of monkey business, to be exact—forest fires 
and logging methods that left no seed trees. The 
fires and logging methods were primarily charge- 
able to man’s foolishness or greed, but mice kept 
men from reforesting the devasted areas. The reason 
for this curious state of affairs was only recently 
learned by scientists of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service and the Forest Service. 

It was noted that mice of the genus Peromyscus 
survived an experimental 1,000-acre forest - fire, 
although all rabbits were killed. The mice, forced to 
subsist chiefly on seeds blown into the burned 
area, ate nearly all the seed of ponderosa, jeffrey, 
and sugar pine (which are their favorite food), 
but left enough brush seed to permit establishment 
of a dense growth of manzanita, caenothus, and 
other species. This brush prevented subsequent 
sprouting and growth of tree species and produced 
a chaparral field that was almost worthless for 
big game and for timber. The same thing happened 
on burns or logged-off areas where tree seed was 
artificially planted to compensate for a lack of 
wind-blown seed. If the rodents had been controlled 
during the first year or two after the fire or logging, 
valuable tree species would probably have secured 
a head-start against the brush. 

After this experimental burn the Forest Service 
and the Fish and Wildlife Service cooperated on 
experiments to control rodents during the few 
critical years in which natural or artificial seed 
distribution and growth might occur before dense 
chaparral invaded a burned or logged area. The 
studies were interrupted by the war before con 
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clusive methods could be devised, but plans are now 
being made to renew the investigations. There 
are encouraging indications that some of the new 
rodenticides developed for the wartime emergencies 
may be applied successfully to this problem. If so, 
we can foresee a program of joint wildlife and 
forest management that may result in adding 
700,000,000 board feet to the annual timber pro- 
duction in California. 

An even greater aid to reforestation is possible 
through the control of mice on logged-off or burned- 
over areas in the Douglas fir region of the Pacific 
Northwest. In that region there are some 3,750,000 
acres of logged or burned land that can be brought 
back to Douglas fir production only by artificial 
reforestation. On most of this area there are no 
seed trees remaining to reseed the country naturally. 
Direct planting of seed by hand has failed because 
it is impractical to scatter enough seed to feed the 
normal population of mice and still have enough 
seed left to produce a forest. Planting nursery 
stock is much too slow and expensive. Recently, 
however, the Fish and Wildlife Service has de- 
veloped a method of depressing rodent populations 
during the critical period of seed planting and 
sprouting, thus permitting economical reforestation 
by direct seed planting. Experiments are now under 
way in cooperation with the Oregon State Forestry 
Department to learn the possibility of still greater 
savings in time and money through broadcasting 
seed by airplane. 

These two lines of investigation hold potential 
benefit for more than 6,000,000 acres of burned 
and logged timber land in California, Oregon, 
and Washington. Although the experiments are 
not yet sufficiently advanced to warrant widespread 
changes to new forest management methods, they 
show great promise of early and successful appli- 
cation of forest-wildlife management in the most 
important timber-producing region of the nation. 
These experiments furnish a major example of the 
necessity for foresters and wildlife men to join 
hands and minds in the practical aspects of forest- 
wildlife ecology. 

Conservation plans involving relations between 
rodents and the production of timber or forage 
are put into practice with comparative ease because 
there are no societies for the protection of mice. 
Strangely enough, public support of rodent pro- 
tection may be a real need sometime in the future, 
to prevent indiscriminate and unscrupulous use 
of some of the powerful new rodenticides that were 
developed during the war. Without a constant 
supply of rodents milady could have no ermine 
coat nor wraps made from many other wild furs. 
Rodents are the bread and butter of a great host 
of useful wild animals; hence the use of powerful 
rodent poisons must be limited to instances where 


certain species are more harmful than beneficial. 
When deer or other large game animals become 
involved in a resource management program, 
trouble begins. Deer have many admirers, who 
range from children who love “Bambi” to gourmets 
who relish venison. Other groups think differently, 
however, especially when deer become so numerous 
that forest growth is damaged as it was on the 
Kaibab Plateau in Arizona. There the browsing 
of excessive numbers of deer and livestock halted 
all growth of young aspen for twenty years, caused 
radical changes in vegetative cover, and brought 
malnutrition and heavy losses to the deer herd. 
The situation has now been remedied by regulated 
hunting and partial curtailment of predator control. 
Both the deer and the forest are consequently near 
a normal level of sustained production at present. 
Another example of the partnership between 
game and forest management lies in the history of 
the Pisgah deer herd. In 1936 a survey of the 
Pisgah National Forest, North Carolina, showed 
very great damage to seven valuable species of 
trees (white ash, yellow poplar, black locust, black 
oak, white oak, pitch pine, and dogwood) as a 
result of an overabundance of deer. It was found 
necessary to reduce the deer from an estimated 
population of 1 deer to 11.2 acres to 1 deer to 40.7 
acres before normal forest growth would take place. 
One deer to each forty acres of woodland is not 
too few for the genuine sportsman, who takes 
justifiable pride in his woodcraft. Such men never 
fail to support their game commissioners in making 
managed reductions in deer herds where such are 
necessary for the good of all resources. Unfortu- 
nately, there are too many so-called sportsmen who 
complain to game administrators if they fail to 
shoot a buck within 100 yards of a road on the first 
day of the season; these men neither know nor care 
that high deer populations are destructive to forests. 
They are “running-board hunters,” who advocate 
all manner of crackpot schemes to maintain large 
game herds regardless of whether the country can 
support these herds. Some, ignorant of the fact 
that deer cannot thrive without an ample supply 
of twigs and leaves, say: “Let’s grow deer instead 
of forests.” The same ignorance causes these men 
to recommend supplemental feeding of hay or con- 
centrates, a practice that is comparable to feeding 
a dog on candy to alleviate the meat shortage. 
If carried to extremes, certain forest management 
methods may be detrimental to game. A solid stand 


‘of even-aged pine may delight the heart of a 


lumberman, but the heavily shaded forest floor is 
a veritable desert to game. Animals and birds need 
frequent openings in the forest, where food-pro- 
ducing species of brush, weeds, and grass may grow. 
Both foresters and wildlife managers are learning 
that cutting practices best suited to maintenance of 
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sustained yield of timber are equally valuable 
in assuring a sustained yield of wildlife. Such 
progressive views are beginning to be shared alike 
by administrators and users of these resources. For 
continuous forest production the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association is encouraging the 
formulation of timber-cutting and forest-practice 
rules that involve creation of forest openings bene- 
ficial to reforestation and to game. Adherence to 
such rules insures permanent prosperity to com- 
munities in forested regions through steady mar- 
keting of timber and through regular expenditures 
by hunters attracted to the sustained yield of game 
animals made possible by proper forest management. 

Sustained yield provides a continuous sequence 
of growing vegetation, from seedlings to mature 
trees, and from browse to mast. This gives stability to 
the wildlife environment and aids sustained yield 
of game as well as timber. Logging operations, 
repeated on such areas at intervals of fifteen to 
forty years, can also be managed to aid wildlife 
by maintaining permanent clearings in the forest 
where loading platforms, skid roads, or yarding areas 
are needed. Such clearings, kept open by seeding 
to grass or low browse, preclude the creation of new 
scars with each timber sale and contribute much 
to the improvement of wildlife habitat. 

Other partnerships in resource conservation are 
equally desirable, especially as regards aquatic 
resources. There seems little question that during 
the next decade huge expenditures of federal, 
state, and private funds will be made in all sections 
of our country for flood control, navigation, power 
development, reclamation, irrigation, and drainage. 
Plans for construction of dams, dikes, water diver- 
sion, and drainage—plans involving the expenditure 
of billions of dollars of public funds—have already 
been formulated, and many more will be developed 
later. Some of these will undoubtedly be damaging 
to fish and wildlife resources; others will be—or 
can easily be made—beneficial if there is proper 
coordination of conservation interests. The greatest 
need in government today is coordination of 
interests. 

Certainly it is in the public interest that maximum 
utilization be made of these impoundments, land 
purchases, and water diversions. Plans are being 
formulated to dam or otherwise harness most of 
the river systems in all sections of the United States. 
The broad public interest can be adequately served 
only when all potential values of the projects being 
planned are considered concurrently. We must 
realize that all values of streams and impoundments 
cannot be measured in terms of kilowatt hours 
or acre-feet. 

Usually wildlife and fishery interests have been 
permitted to enter only after all other interests 
have been satisfied and the salvaging stage has 


been reached. A slight modification of a water. 
control structure, however, may make the dif- 
ference between success or failure of a project from 
the standpoint of wildlife conservation. Arms of 
natural sloughs may be diked off economically and 
quickly before impoundment, but such a task may 
be prohibitive in cost after the impoundment is 
made. Likewise, if included in the original plans 
and built before such impoundment is made, the 
water-control structure might be built economically 
as part of the bridge or causeway that may partly 
cut off an arm of a lake; but it is improbable that 
such a control structure could be justified after 
the impoundment or even after the completion 
of the initial bridge or causeway. 

That flood control, navigation, and power or 
irrigation projects may serve a multiple purpose, 
is shown by many important reservoirs that have 
already been constructed. In the Tennessee Valley 
the Fish and Wildlife Service operates two very 
successful refuges which have been superimposed 
on reservoirs established primarily to facilitate 
flood control, navigation, or power production. 
For example, consider Wheeler National Wildlife 
Refuge, a 40,000-acre area comprising a part of the 
Wheeler Reservoir in Northern Alabama. Few or 
no migratory waterfowl visited this area before 
impoundment and the establishment of this refuge. 
Through proper coordination of activities and 
without impairment of the major purposes for 
which the reservoir was constructed, the area has 
become so attractive that about 20,000 ducks visit 
it during the winter and upwards of 50,000 ducks 
may be noted during the migratory period, while 
1,000 to 5,000 Canada geese use the area during 
the winter and spring. In a number of the western 
states wildlife refuges have been superimposed on 
irrigation reservoirs, and these areas have become 
major breeding and feeding grounds for waterfowl. 
Under proper management these areas have sup- 
plied food, cover, and favorable habitat for tre- 
mendous numbers of wildlife during the various 
seasons. 

To achieve effective coordination, Congress passed 
the Coordination Act of 1934 (Act of March 10, 
1934, 48 Stat. 401-16 U. S. C. 661-666), which says, 
in effect, that whenever the federal government, 
through the Bureau of Reclamation or some other 
agency, impounds water for any use, opportunity 
shall be given to the Fish and Wildlife Service to 
make use of the impounded waters for fisheries and 
wildlife resources, if such uses are not inconsistent 
with the primary uses of the water indicated and 
the constitutional rights of the states. This Act gives 
the Service the right to consult with the Bureau of 
Reclamation or Army Engineers or other govern 
ment agency controlling the impoundment of water 

(Continued on Page 162) 
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An Administrator for the State Courts 


By Rosert G. SIMMONS 


Chief Justice, Nebraska Supreme Court 


judicial administration. Whatever promotes 

a more efficient operation of the judicial ma- 
chinery must inevitably result in a better and more 
exact administration of justice. That objective is 
always with us. 

If you were a stockholder or director of a large 
corporation, how much knowledge would you ex- 
pect that corporation to have of its business affairs? 
Would you not want and expect to know how much 
business was being done? Would you be content 
to know how many employees the corporation had, 
what they were expected to do and to be told that 
generally they were doing their jobs? Would you 
not want to know how much work the employees 
were doing and how promptly they were doing it? 
Would you want to know if they were overworked 
or underworked? Would you not want to know if 
they were overpaid or underpaid? Would you want 
to know whether more or less employees were 
needed? Would you want to know whether or not 
the work could be re-arranged so as to be done more 
efficiently and economically? Would you want to 
know if rules and bylaws of the corporation pre- 
vented the securing of better results? Would you 
want to know how much money was being spent 


Tie ARTICLE deals with the business side of 


‘or the need of expenditures that were made? Would 


you expect some official to be charged with the re- 
sponsibility of efficient operation of the business 
affairs of the corporation? Would you expect that 
official to be able to give you a report, based on 
factual studies, on any of these matters? 

Your answers, if you were concerned at all, are 
obvious. Yet, if you asked those questions regard- 
ing the judicial department of your state govern- 
ment, in all probability satisfactory answers based 
on facts could not be given. Should anything be 
done about it? 


Judicial Departments and Business Administration 


The business problem of the judicial depart- 
ments is one of long standing and arises because 
the courts, like Topsy, have “just growed.” When 
the states and the nation were young and small, a 
few judges and a few employees did the job. The 
problems of business administration were simple. 
The machinery of the courts was built and geared 
to meet that, shall we say, primitive condition. But 
the nation grew and the states grew and large metro- 
politan areas came into existence. Judicial problems 
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grew likewise, as a result of increased business and 
social problems, and a varied and large amount of 
legislative enactments. Existing courts were ex- 
panded, new courts of limited and often overlap- 
ping jurisdictions were created. This called for 
more judges, more employees, and greater expendi- 
tures. These additions to the structure of the judi- 
cial departments were created piecemeal and too 
often without full regard for the effect upon the 
entire system or its constituent parts, or the busi- 
ness problems which were created. 

During the period of this growth, legislative 
bodies have undertaken to meet the need as to per- 
sonnel and equipment and maintenance of the judi- 
cial departments, without any over-all knowledge of 
their business needs or their efficient economical 
operation. In most, if not all, of the states, there 
exists no authoritative body of facts concerning the 
business side of the judicial function, no statistics 
have been kept, there are no data concerning the 
work of the courts, and no official who is charged 
with the duty, or vested with the power of better 
administration. 

In 1939 the Congress and the Supreme Court of 
the United States in cooperation gave recognition 
to this need, and the Congress created the office of 
Administrator for the Federal Courts. That office 
is functioning and proving its worth. It is solving 
for the federal system problems that are presently 
urgent but not being solved in the state systems. 


Problems Confronting the States 


We come then to the problems that confront the 
states and their subdivisions. They are many and 
essentially the same as those which confronted the 
federal system. Some of these problems we will 
discuss. 

How many judges are needed in a city, county, or 
state to administer justice properly? Is the judicial 
manpower so used that the service of all the judges 
is being fully utilized? Are some areas of a state 
over-stafled and some areas under-supplied with 
judges? Is justice being administered without delay 
to all the people, a part of the people, or none of 
the people? Are some judges overloaded and un- 
able to keep their dockets current, while other 
judges live lives of semi-leisure and retirement? Are 
the salaries paid to the judges adequate, -when 
weighed from the judge’s viewpoint or that of the 
public? Would the administration of justice be pro- 
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moted by a different salary base, a different tenure- 
of-office base, or retirement provisions? These are 
matters often discussed where lawyers and judges 
gather, but little study, based on experience, has 
been given to the subject. Attention has been di- 
rected to the question of securing and retaining 
competent and efficient judicial personnel on the 
courts. 

These are problems that cannot be answered by a 
mere yes or no. Nor can they be answered by study- 
ing the records of one court or the entire system for 
any one year or short period of time. Within the 
year, and within a period of years, judicial business, 
like any other business, fluctuates in volume. King 
John in the Magna Charta over seven hundred years 
ago promised that he would not sell, deny, or delay 
justice. The evils of delayed justice are apparent. 
To delay justice is, too often, to deny. To prevent 
delays the courts must be so manned, equipped, and 
organized that they may handle the maximum load 
promptly and efficiently. To determine intelligently 
the need, statistics should be available for a period 
of years. Only on a sure knowledge of what has 
been, can a fairly accurate estimate be based of what 
the future requirements may be. Yet, almost with- 
out exception, there is not a state or a city in the 
Union that has statistical data of the amount of 
work done by its courts for the guidance and benefit 
of its legislative bodies. We do not permit, in the 
courts, the rights of people to be determined by 
guess, yet that and a sort of general knowledge con- 
stitute the sole basis upon which legislative bodies 
now determine the needs of the people for adequate 
judicial machinery. When the pressure becomes too 
great, legislative bodies sometimes provide more 
judges or create stop-gap commissions to help. When 
work decreases, legislative bodies are, too often, 
tempted to cut and do reduce the number of judges 
and employees, and that without any adequate in- 
formation upon which to base a decision as to 
whether the decrease is temporary or fairly perma- 
nent, where reductions should be made, or what 
effect the reductions will have on the administra- 
tion of justice. 


Accurate Knowledge Is Necessary 


While courts are blamed for many of the admin- 
istration defects, too often those delays and denials 
are caused by legislative and constitutional rules of 
practice, procedure, and evidence—limitations and 
methods that are binding on the courts and which 
adversely affect the litigant. ‘he courts are helpless 
to remedy many of the situations which create delay. 
It is a legislative problem, but one which requires a 
factual basis for corrective action. What are these 
conditions? The restrictions so far as laws are con- 
cerned are readily determined. Do they adversely 
affect one or many? Have they worked in practice 


to promote or retard justice, where and when and 
how often? Are they presently required safeguards 
or outgrown barriers to the administration of jus- 
tice? When these matters are discussed with legis- 
lative bodies, they ask upon what facts these state- 
ments are based, and too frequently the answer is, 
“We have no accurate data.” Such things first irri- 
tate, then fester, then poison the public mind as to 
the judicial system. It is seldom the legislative 
bodies become aware of irritants or festers. They 
become aware of acute infections, and then move 
sometimes unwisely and ill-advisedly—not by de- 
sign but because they want a certain result—and 
attempt a cure based on guesswork. Should not a 
legislative body know the causes and the results, and 
prescribe a cure based on accurate knowledge of 
what has happened and what should be done? 


Burdens on Courts and Judges Are 
Unevenly Distributed 

It frequently happens that certain courts and 
judges within certain areas are carrying a heavy case 
load and unable properly or promptly to determine 
pending litigation, while other judges and other 
courts in other areas are carrying light burdens. In 
many states judges are authorized to exchange dis- 
tricts and help each other. It is often done. But 
here again there exists no agency which is charged 
with knowing where the burden is heavy and light, 
and no official is authorized to suggest, much less 
direct, without invitation, that the judicial man- 
power be used so that each judge carries his share of 
the load, and, what is more important, so that jus- 
tice can be administered without delay. 

Litigation often becomes expensive, too much so 
at times. Most court costs are regulated by statute, 
Are all the expenses necessary, could there not be 
a saving of time and money to the litigant? Who 
knows? There is no official of government charged 
with the responsibility of studying the problem and 
pointing out where and why. Should not that be 
done? 

How much money do the courts require for the 
adequate conduct of their work? How many em- 
ployees are needed? Are quarters adequate, are sup- 
plies sufficient? Are the tools of the lawyer and the 
judge available and accurate? Who knows? The 
answer is no one except as some one official ci some 
one court undertakes to give his estimate. Again, 
there are no statistics available upon which an in- 
dependent judgment can be based. If the appro- 
priating body is extravagant, money may be wasted; 
if penurious, justice may be delayed or so poorly 
administered as to result in a partial denial of 
rights. Should appropriating bodies be required to 
guess the need? Should the administration of jus- 
tice be hampered or defeated by an uncertain and 
insecure handling of the sources of supply? 
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Should public moneys be spent with no check 
other than that the expenditure is for an author 
ized purpose? Other than an auditing check there 
is none now in many courts by anyone who is 
charged with the primary duty to require a showing 
that there is a need as well as an authority. If there 
is a need for more funds, should not some person 
be in a position to demonstrate that need and back 
it up with facts? Too often now the need is known 
to the courts, the compiled factual data are not 
available and too often judges, conscious of the 
need, have not the time to devote to convincing 
budget officers and legislative bodies that action is 
necessary. Hence, the request for funds is sometimes 
denied by appropriating bodies, and the adminis- 
tration of justice is adversely affected. 


Uniform Basis Is Needed for Records and Rules 


Courts have records and rules. People do busi- 
ness with the courts. Are the records adequate or 
necessary? Would it not be advantageous to have 
all the records and rules of procedure of the courts 
of a state on a substantially uniform basis? The 
answer obviously is yes. Why is it not done? The 
answer is just as obvious—it is the particular busi- 
ness of no official to see that it is done. 

Most large business organizations hold periodic 
conferences of their employees, where those in each 
activity are required to sit down and exchange 
views, instruct each other and share experiences 
and methods. For instance, many of the states re- 
quire their teachers to attend institutes and take 
refresher courses to broaden their views and _ in- 
crease their proficiencies. Executive departments 
of the government are constantly carrying on such 
activities at public expense and with approval and 
benefit. But not so the courts. In many of the 
states no conferences of judges ever are held; in 
many of the states voluntary conferences are held, 
but many judges do not attend the voluntary group 
meetings. They live and work alone. But where 
held, judges attend, if they do, at their own expense, 
for few states provide adequate funds for this pur- 
pose. Generally those attending are the ones least 
in need of the benefits flowing from such an intel- 
lectual exchange. Not only that, but the agenda 
and success of such conferences depend upon the 
voluntary work of some judge or judges. Where 
they fail, the failure is generally because what is 
everybody's business is nobody’s business. There is 
no oficial charged with the duty of planning and 
executing the work of such a meeting of judicial 
minds. What has just been said about judges’ con- 
ferences applies to the meetings, or lack of meet- 
ings, of such responsible officials of the courts as 
clerks and reporters. 

Save such voluntary work as is being done by 
judges and bar associations, few, if any, organized 


steps are being taken to improve the business ad- 
ministration of the courts, and, through that means, 
to improve the administration of justice. 


Three Schools of Thought 


Among the lawyers generally and the judges, 
there are three groupings or schools of thought on 
this matter. First, there is a group which sees no 
need for change and which is well satisfied with the 
administration of justice “as is.” Then there are 
those, mindful of the need for improvement, but 
who feel that such needed results may be achieved 
through existing agencies. Their purpose is good, 
but there is no one to implement their views and 
to change them from wishful thinking to actuality. 
Third, there is a group whose members recognize 
the need for better machinery of business admin- 
istration, and who favor the giving to some exist- 
ing official, or a new official, administrative powers 
to help in the solution of the problems that have 
come to the present-day courts. They would have 
his duties well defined. They would take the ad- 
ministrative business detail from the shoulders of 
presiding judges, leaving the judge more time for 
the performance of his primary duties in determin- 
ing the proper answer to the problem of the litigant. 
They would work toward a reorganization of the 
judicial system, so as to make a more efficient use 
of judicial manpower and eliminate the waste of 
time and money, of legislative and organizational 
barriers and brakes—all to the end that there be a 
better administration of justice. 

The idea of an administrator for the state courts 
is not new, but has not yet found fertile ground in 
most of the states. Some of those of small popula- 
tion, while needing some modernizing, probably 
do not require going the full way to an adminis- 
trative set-up such as now exists in the federal sys- 
tem. It seems, however, that in the states of larger 
population and in metropolitan areas the need is 
clearly indicated. 

In a great majority of the states the idea has not 
taken hold enough to cause it to be more than a 
subject of casual discussion among a few lawyers 
and judges. Few legislators have concerned them- 
selves with the problem. To the extent that the 
need exists, the people carry the burden of a partial 
denial of a more complete administration of justice. 

In perhaps six or more states the matter is in the 
“active discussion” stage. Other states have gone 
further. Some are mentioned here only enough to 
suggest a source of information to those interested. 

Missouri in 1943, by legislative act, provided that 
many of the duties that normally fall in the cate- 
gory of those of a state administrator should be 
performed by the reporter of the Supreme Court. 
Appropriations have been made and the activity 
has been started. 
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West Virginia in 1945 created the Administrative 
Office of the Supreme Court of Appeals and de- 
scribed its power and duties. The legislature failed 
to make an appropriation to carry on the functions 
and duties of the office. The matter stands there. 

Connecticut in 1939 created the office of Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Judicial Department and 
placed in it duties of a non-judicial character w 


reference to the administration of the judicial d¢- 


partment. 

Pennsylvania has an act which requires that the 
prothonotaries of its county courts report monthly 
to the prothonotary of the Supreme Court as to all 
matters not disposed of by the county courts for a 
period in excess of thirty days. 

Some years ago Massachusetts by legislative act 
created a Judicial Council for the continuous study 
of the organization, rules and methods of procedure 
and practice of the judicial system of the state, the 
work accomplished and the results produced. The 
Council has authority to submit suggestions to the 
courts in regard to rules of practice and procedure. 
It reports annually upon the work of the courts. Its 
members receive no compensation, although it has 
a salaried secretary. Its current report indicates that 
many of its recommendations were favorably acted 
upon by the legislature of that state. The report 
contains classified statistics of the work of certain 
of the courts for the current year and a summary for 
several years. It furnished recommendations on a 
number of matters at the request of the legislature. 

In Minnesota serious study is being given to a 
proposed constitutional amendment to create an 
administrative council to supervise the administra- 
tive organization and operation of the courts. The 
proposal provides for an administrative director, 
subject to the council as to authority and duties. 


Administration of Justice Is a Public Concern 


Courts exist to serve the people. A person may go 
into the courts, there assert his claimed rights and 
secure a judicial determination of his problem. 
That right is a valuable and personal one. That 
personal right does not exist before executive or 
legislative bodies. It is a right peculiar to the 
courts alone. Improving the administration of jus- 
tice concerns all the people. It is not a problem 
that concerns or affects courts only. It concerns 
legislators and challenges the attention of those who 
inquire as to the public good, particularly so in 
those fields, such as here discussed, where legislative 
action is required to remove impediments and im- 
plement needs in order that—let us repeat—justice 
may be better administered for all the people. 

For those who are interested further in this sub- 
ject-matter, attention is called to a report made by 
a committee to the Section of Judicial Administra- 


tion of the American Bar Association in 1944, en- 
titled “An Administrator for the State Courts.” 
This report was complemented by another made in 
1945 containing drafts of acts which may be used as 
the basis for legislation creating the office of an ad- 
ministrator for the state courts, his appointment, 
the scope and purpose of the office, and the powers 
of the official. These two reports can be had by 
directing a letter to the secretary of the American 
Bar Association, 1140 North Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. For general study we suggest Organi. 
zation of Courts by Roscoe Pound (Little Brown 
& Co.) 


Every State Should Keep Judicial Statistics 


The first article in the first issue of the Journal, 
twenty-nine years ago, contained the following para- 


graph: 


One of the worst features of the present situation is that we 
have no authoritative body of facts concerning the administra- 
tive side of the judicial function. On the essential juristic 
side our intense interest in case law has resulted in the most 
thorough system of reports ever known to any system of law, 
But with respect to the business of justice we have no statisti- 
cal system. Ours is the only modern nation without data 
concerning the work of its courts. It would be difficult to 
exaggerate the extent of our loss in this respect. Precise 
criticism is impossible, but vague and sketchy accusations are 
encouraged. It prevents agreement as to the causes for alleged 
defects. It prevents a common understanding and acceptance 
among judges of their responsibility. It leaves us without data 
greatly needed for social, criminal and procedural legislation. 


Some progress has been made since then in keeping 
Statistics on the work of the courts. Accurate figures on 
the work of the federal courts are compiled by the Ad- 
ministrative Office in Washington, and the 1942 Hand- 
book of the National Conference of Judicial Councils 
listed a half-dozen state judicial councils which men- 
tioned keeping statistics as part of their regular functions. 
Probably a few more are doing it now. 

The man who does not keep track of his personal 
finances not only lacks an important incentive to save 
money; he is definitely headed for financial difficulties if 
not already in them. The state that allows its courts to 
muddle along from year to year without knowing just 
how their business is being handled or how much work 
the judges are doing lacks a major incentive to organize 
those courts on a businesslike basis, and is probably do- 
ing a poor job of administering justice to its citizens. 

The judicial council is the logical agency to perform 
this service. Any legislature should be glad to provide 
funds and such sanctions as are necessary to assure coop- 
eration on the part of the court clerks. If the judicial 
council cannot do it, the supreme court or the attorney- 
general's department might undertake it. To the extent 
that the differing judicial systems permit it, statistics 
should be standardized to permit comparisons between 
states. The fact that such figures are not universally 
kept is even more amazing today than it was in 1917. 
—Journal of the American Judicature Society, February, 
1946. 
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Progress Slowed on 


Highway Program 


de in 

ed as 

n ad- By H. S. FAIRBANK 

maul Deputy Commissioner, Public Roads Administration 

d by 

ricas HE MILEAGE of highways under construction Award of contracts has been slowed down by a 
Chi. today and the funds involved in contracts are sudden rise in prices and uncertainty as to the eco- 
gani- far short of the progress that could reason- nomic conditions that will exist in the future. A 
rown ably have been predicted last October when Con- successful bidder on a highway job has no assurance 


gress authorized the use of federal funds in begin- 

ning the postwar highway program. No serious 

; obstacles loomed ahead to prevent a substantial 
stics beginning in providing needed highway improve- 
ments in 1946. Shortage of engineers and other tech- 


pl. nical workers of the State highway departments 
might retard preparations but otherwise the out- 
look was bright. 
at we Congress had authorized $500,000,000 for high- 
sual ways in each of the first three postwar fiscal years. 
. most In spite of handicaps the states had made excellent 
f law. progress in preparing plans for major projects to be 
-— financed with these funds. Plans were completed for 
ult to highways to cost $624,000,000 and work was under 
-recise way on plans for projects to cost $2,500,000,000. 
Hleged The volume of completed plans would increase 
stance during the winter months. 
t data The states were never in a better financial posi- 
— tion for highway construction. Nearly all had in- 
eping dicated their ability to match the federal-aid pro- 
es on vided for the three-year program within the time 
> Ad- it would be available for use. Many had accumu- 
land- lated reserves during the war when restrictions of 
ancils various kinds prevented all highway construction 
vaneed except that of special importance in the war effort. 
— In 1945 highway construction costs were receding 
ain from high war levels. The cost index based on aver- 
peer age prices in the 1925-29 period dropped from the 
ies if all-time peak of 126.9 in 1943 to 112.0 in 1945. 
rts to Construction contracts in the amounts expected 
, just have not been awarded. Past experience indicated 
work that lettings would begin in considerable quantity 
ranize in January, gain momentum in February, March, 
ly do- April, and May, and then proceed at a slightly 
izens. slower but steady rate for the remainder of the year. 
rtoems Actually the federal-aid construction contracts 
oa awarded by the state highway departments totaled 
dicial close to $25,000, ooo in each of the first three months 
wrney- of the year. There was a sharp rise in April when 
abet contract awards amounted to $56,000,000. In the 
tistics first four months of 1946, awards for 805 federal-aid 
‘ween projects to cost $127,700,000 were made. In addition 
rsally states have awarded contracts or started force 
1917. account work to cost $41,800,000 and be financed 
ruary, without federal assistance. The total for work that 


has reached the construction stage is $169,500,000. 
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that he will be able to obtain lumber for forms, 
steel for reinforcing, tires, replacement parts, and 
new equipment. There is uncertainty as to the sup- 
ply of labor and the wages it will demand. The 
possibility of difficulties in rail transportation fur- 
ther complicates the picture. 

Contractors are faced by unsettled economic con- 
ditions in almost every direction. As business men 
they must fix prices proportionate to the risks they 
take. During the first quarter of 1946 the index of 
highway construction costs rose to 119.3 as com- 
pared to 112 in 1945 and 81.8 in 1941. The index 
for highway structures rose to 150.1 as compared to 
132.2 in 1945 and 100.8 in 1941. 

In the first four months of the year the state high- 
way departments received bids on 1,120 federal-aid 
projects. Of these 201 or 17.8 per cent were rejected 
by the states without action by the Public Roads 
Administration because of the amounts by which 
the engineers’ estimates were exceeded. For thirty- 
six of the projects or 2.6 per cent the Public Roads 
Administration refused to concur in the award of a 
contract because of high prices. 

Many of the state highway departments have 
stated that they are withholding some projects 
ready for letting because of unsettled conditions. 
Competition for grading jobs and surfacing with 
local materials is keener than for the larger proj- 
ects. Contractors estimates of the risk they take on 
large projects that will take a long time to complete 
and which require purchases outside the vicinity 
of the job are reflected in high bid prices. 

Planning of many express highways through 
cities began during the war and sections of these 
jobs are ready for contract. Few such contracts have 
been awarded. Shortage of housing has appeared as 
a factor in at least one city. Finding homes for peo- 
ple dispossessed of property in the course of high- 
way construction has presented a serious problem. 

While the highway construction program is not 
going forward with the speed expected some months 
ago, additional plans are being completed and 
funds remain available for a larger program. When 
economic conditions become more settled, shortages 
relieved, and uncertainties removed, the volume 
of highway construction should increase rapidly. 
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Forestry in Georgia 


(Continued from Page 152) 


7. A monthly report to the county of all educational 
work done in the schools of the county for the month 
on forest fire prevention. 

8. Furnish supervision for any organized suppression 
force maintained out of county funds in addition to 
the 34 cent per acre paid for education and law en- 
forcement. 

It is mutually understood that the services offered 
at the rate of 34 cent per acre depend on the participa- 
tion of all counties in the state. The cost per acre will 
rise in proportion to the failure of counties to par- 
ticipate. If less than three-fourths of the counties par- 
ticipate, the plan will not be feasible at such low cost. 
If between 75 per cent and 100 per cent participate, 
the cost would be one cent per acre, and if 100 per cent 
participate, it would be 34 cent per acre. 

It is mutually agreed by both parties that this contract 
becomes effective July 1, 1946, and runs for twelve 
months after which time it may be cancelled by either 
party giving go days’ notice prior to the end of the fiscal 
year. Failure of either party to give notice automatically 
renews contract for another year and so on for subse- 
quent years. 


SUPPLEMENTAL AGREEMENT FOR STATE OPFRATED 
SUPPRESSION SERVICE 


In addition to the Primary agreement........ County 
agrees to pay an amount to the Department of Forestry, 
monthly or quarterly in advance at the rate of six cents 
per acre for each forest acre in the county for which the 
Department of Forestry agrees to furnish fire suppression 
service, which will include: 

1. Full time service of a County Forester to be in 
charge of suppression of forest fire primarily, but to be 
available to do other forestry work needed in the county, 
especially timber marketing, when not engaged in sup- 
pression work. 

2. Other personnel and equipment necessary within 
the limits of the funds paid by the county. 

3. A monthly report of all fires suppressed, showing 
acreage, burned, owner, etc. 

4. A collection service to collect suppression fees from 
violators convicted by our law enforcement service, col- 
lections to be returned to county to reduce cost. 

5. A monthly financial report showing expenditures 
for suppression. Any unexpended surplus in suppression 
fund to be returned to county. 

6. Fix and collect fees for timber cruising and mark- 
ing by County Forester. Proceeds to be returned to 
county to reduce cost. 

7. A monthly report to the county showing forestry 
work done in addition to fire suppression. Suggested 
fees for fire suppression and timber work charge to be at 
the following rate: 

Ten cents a mile truck travel. Prorated cost of salaries 
and expenses of personnel, both ways and on the job. 
Ten per cent of cost of above two items for equipment 
depreciation. 


Here it may be seen that we have plans and 
proposals, hopes and dreams, for bigger and better 
things for forestry in Georgia. In the meantime, we 
are plugging along and holding the line certain 
in the knowledge that sooner or later reinforce. 
ments, in the form of hard cash dollars, will come 
to us and we will not only hold the line but throw 
back the enemy forces of fire and exploitation. 


Conservation of Resources 

(Continued from Page 156) 
with a view to securing greater biological use of 
the water. Furthermore, it provides that due and 
adequate provision, if economical and practicable, 
shall be made for migration of fish from the upper 
to the lower and from the lower to the upper waters 
of said dams by means of fish ladders, lifts, and 
other devices. 

On May 7 the House of Representatives passed 
H.R.6097 amending the Coordination Act of 
1934. The bill as it now stands, if passed by the 
Senate and approved by the President, will require 
in the case of proposed river developments by Army 
Engineers, the Bureau of Reclamation or other 
authority, that comprehensive biological surveys be 
made concurrently with engineering surveys and 
that appropriations for these biological surveys be 
made concurrently with appropriations for engi- 
neering surveys. Further, it provides that reports of 
both surveys will then constitute the basis of the 
construction agency in providing a full and complete 
statement of values existing and anticipated, as a 
basis for intelligent approval or disapproval of the 
project. Passage of this bill by the House is a great 
milestone in legislation that has long been needed 
to protect wildlife and fish values from needless 
impairment and destruction through blind engi- 
neering plans for maximum development of hydro- 
electric power, irrigation, navigation, or flood 
control. Though the enactment of this bill will not 
prevent any engineering development that will be 
in the public interest, it will insure that all develop- 
ments be considered before rather than after con- 
struction and that biologists participate in the 
planning. 

The public recognition of the need for partner- 
ship in conservation, as expressed in the Coordina- 
tion Act and the proposed amendment, may be an 
indication that the horse-and-buggy philosophy soon 
will be discarded. Adoption of philosophy and ac 
tion bringing all conservation activities into a uni- 
fied program, cannot come too soon. America stands 
at the crossroads: the old ruts of thoughtless and 
selfish exploitation of resources lead downhill to 
national ruin; the air-borne route of integrated re- 
source management for sustained yield leads upward 
to sustained and increased national prosperity. 
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New York Supervises 
Migratory Labor Camps 


States generally will be interested in the recent report of the New York State Department of 
Health on its 1945 supervision of farm labor camps. The following extracts summarize those 
sections of the report of greatest general interest. Health and medical services in the camps are 

described in greater detail in the report. 


migrant farm laborers, which has existed in 

New York state for many years, became ac- 
centuated during the war years because of a need 
for additional out-of-state workers and a lack of 
essential materials to provide necessary housing 
and sanitary facilities. An interdepartmental com- 
mittee on migrant farm labor was organized in 
1944 by direction of the Governor, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. T. N. Hurd, Director of the State 
Farm Manpower Service. This committee included 
representatives of the Departments of Health, 
Labor, Social Welfare, and Agriculture and Mar- 
kets, and of the Division of State Police, and the 
Farm Manpower Service. The State War Council 
appointed a committee on migrant farm labor to 
assist all departments in their activities concerning 
these workers. 

At the beginning of the 1945 season, it was an- 
ticipated that farm labor requirements would 
bring into upstate New York, an estimated 15,000 
migrants, who would be housed in farm labor 
camps. It was decided that the State Department of 
Health would devote its efforts to the end that 
adequate sanitary living conditions and health 
services would be provided for all occupants of 
these camps, in order to maintain and improve 
the health and welfare of the laborers and their 
families. 

It was expected that some of the laborers would 
be aliens brought to this country under treaty with 
foreign governments. Under such treaty the fed- 
eral government would furnish housing and neces- 
sary medical, nursing, and hospital care, including 
public health service. In the fifty-five camps op- 
erated in New York state by the federal government, 
the only service which had to be provided by the 
State Health Department was that of sanitary 
inspection. 

Farm labor camps, or, in a few instances, groups 
of these camps, are practically communities in 
themselves and because of the nature of the prob- 
lem, the health and sanitation services were fairly 
comprehensive, concentrated, and complete and 
much greater than that offered to the general popu- 
lation in the surrounding communities. 
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The State Sanitary Code requires that all camps 
with ten or more occupants be operated under a 
permit granted by the district state health officer 
or county health commissioner. A series of five 
regional meetings was held prior to the camp season 
at which representatives of the State Department 
of Health met with farmers and growers who ex- 
pected to operate farm labor camps. At these 
meetings complete details as to the requirements of 
the Code were explained and it was pointed out 
that farm labor camps which did not meet the regu- 
lations of Chapter VII of the Code would not be 
permitted to operate. Assistance was offered to the 
operators in planning improvements necessary to 
satisfy requirements of the Sanitary Code. The 
plan of the State Health Department for weekly 
sanitary inspections and for the public health nurs- 
ing and medical service for the inhabitants of the 
camps was explained. 

The cooperation of the operators was enlisted 
and, with the exception of the occasional recal- 
citrant, it was expected that the combined efforts 
of the operators, the Health Department, and other 
agencies concerned in the welfare of the migrants 
would result in improved living conditions for this 
small but important segment of our population. .. . 


Population and Size of Camps 


Two hundred forty-three camps were known to 
have operated under permit for some period of 
time during 1945. Fifty-five of these have a total 
population of 4,510 and house Jamaicans, Bar- 
badians, or Bahamians. Of the remaining 188 
camps, 88 housed 4,725 southern Negroes, and 100 
housed 4,887 whites, including Pennsylvania coal 
miners, Kentucky mountaineers and high school 
and college youths who came principally from New 
York city and New Jersey cities. 

The maximum number of persons in each camp 
varied from 10 to 394. In 82 of the camps the 
maximum population was less than 25. Another 75 
camps housed from 25 to 49 workers at peak oc- 
cupancy; 31, from 50 to 74; 17, from 75 to gg, and 
38 camps had 100 or more workers for at least a 
part of the season. Only 10 camps had as many as 
200 workers at any time. 
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Enforcement Procedures 

An effort was made to enforce rigidly the San- 
itary Code in relation to the requirements for 
granting a permit as well as in relation to closing 
camps not having such permits. Nevertheless, a 
total of fifty-five camps operated during the year 
for a period of one or more days without a permit. 
The usual reason for such operation was that oc- 
cupants came to the camps or were brought to the 
camps prior to the date on which they were ex- 
pected. In only a few instances did camps operate 
without a permit for more than a few days. At 
the end of that time either the camp was closed or 
the operator was given a permit. 

One operator, however, continued to operate a 
camp in defiance of the department. The County 
Health Commissioner of the county in which the 
camp was operated filed a statement of facts in 
connection with the case with the court and the 
operator was ordered to appear before the grand 
jury. Meanwhile he continued to operate his camp 
and a hearing was held by the District State Health 
Officer. The operator refused to appear at the hear- 
ing and likewise refused to pay the fine which was 
assessed in accordance with Section 17 of the Public 
Health Law. At the subsequent jury trial he was 
acquitted. 

It is recognized that the legal enforcement of 
Regulation 2, Chapter VII of the Sanitary Code 
which requires the operator of a camp to obtain a 
permit from the County Health Commissioner or 
the District State Health Officer, leaves much to be 
desired. It appears that anything less than author- 
ity for the Health Department to close the camp 
operating without a permit will be ineffective. The 
State War Council Committee on Migrant Camps 
has indicated its awareness of the need for further 
legal authority and is currently studying proposals 
for legislation to correct this situation. 

Non-renewable temporary permits were issued 
for a period of not more than thirty days to op- 
erators who gave indication of taking steps to 
comply with the Sanitary Code, and agreed in 
writing to make necessary improvements. Fifty- 
three such temporary permits were issued during 
1945. Consequently, forty-one of these operators 
received annual permits; the remainder either 
closed their camps or reduced the number of oc- 
cupants to fewer than ten. 


Management 

The Sanitary Code requires that “a person in 
charge of operation of a camp shall detail at least 
one individual to maintain the camp in a sanitary 
condition at all times.” It was found that in many 
instances the individual so detailed served only on 
a part-time basis, frequently being absent from the 


State Government 


camp during the entire working day. This resulted 
in the non-utilization or even in the destruction of 
the facilities provided by the operator. It was 
found that resident camp managers were necessary 
for proper maintenance of the camps, particularly 
of the larger camps. The Farm Manpower Service 
and the Cornell Extension Service employed a 
man to assist operators with the problem of man.- 
agement. In some instances a resident manager 
was obtained through this service. 


Sanitation 

In order to provide more frequent inspections of 
the migrant farm labor camps than was possible 
with our regular staff, some $22,000 was allocated 
by the State War Council to the State Department 
of Health for the employment of twenty camp 
sanitarians and the necessary clerical assistance to 
work under the immediate supervision of the dis- 
trict engineers. The district staff, supplemented by 
these seasonal employees, were able to make weekly 
inspections of all farm labor camps. 

With this augmented staff and with the almost 
continuous services of the regular district person- 
nel, a total of 4,656 inspections were made of 347 
camps. However, only 243 of such camps, with a 
maximum population at any one time of 10,600 
workers, were actually operated. The remainder 
that were inspected were not operated because they 
were unsatisfactory or were not needed. 

As a result of this intensive program, many thou- 
sands of dollars were spent by operators of farm 
and food processing labor camps in improving and 
bettering the samitary and housing conditions under 
which the migrant farm laborers lived. 

Some measure of the physical improvements at 
the farm and food processing labor camps operating 
during the year 1945 is shown by the following: 

1. Safe and adequate water supply was pro- 
vided and satisfactory provisions for sewage dis- 
posal was made at all camps. 

2. Forty-five new camps for housing migratory 
farm labor were constructed to provide housing for 
over 1,600 workers. In these camps the quality of 
the housing far surpassed the minimum require- 
ments of the State Sanitary Code. 

g. Additional housing to care for 1,400 workers 
was added at 32 previously existing camps. 

4. Seventy-four camps that operated in 1944 
with a housing capacity of some 2,800 workers 
were not operated in 1945. 

5. Flush toilets were installed at 38 camps hous- 
ing 1,288 workers. 


6. New or improved outhouses were constructed 
at 111 camps housing 5,330 workers. 

7. Showers with hot and cold water were in- 
stalled at 56 camps housing 3,500 workers. This is 
in excess of the minimum requirements of the 
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State Sanitary Code for bathing facilities which 
have been met at all other camps by providing 
tubs. 

8. Water pressure systems were installed at 33 
camps housing 2,174 workers. 

g. Added window spacing for adequate ventila- 
tion was provided at 46 camps, housing some 
3,250 workers. 

10. Forty-four new screened buildings for cook- 
ing were constructed at 23 camps, housing some 
1,350 workers. 

11. Adequate garbage containers and disposal 
facilities were provided at 172 camps housing 6,632 
workers where such facilities were lacking last year. 

In addition, many structures were painted, 
screens were placed in all dining rooms, and other 
improvements were made. With the cooperation 
of the War Production Board, arrangements were 
made to make screening available to the operators 
of farm migratory labor camps in order that they 
might meet minimum requirements of the Code in 
this regard. In most of the camps the grounds 
were kept in better condition, with less rubbish 
and litter scattered about, fly-tight garbage cans 
were provided, and there was better disposal of 
trash and rubbish than in previous years. 

In only one camp was there a report of an out- 
break of disease. This was a mild outbreak of 
gastroenteritis, lasting only a few days, of which 
the source apparently was contaminated food. 


Medical Care 


A plan was formulated early in the year to 
furnish complete medical care to the migrants 
through the Health Department. However, it ap- 
peared later that the need for such medical care 
was not sufficient to warrant the expenditures 
necessary to organize the required administrative 
machinery inasmuch as the State Department of 
Social Welfare broadened its interpretation of state 
charges, and provided for reimbursement to the 
localities for payment for necessary medical and 
hospital service to farm labor camp occupants. It 
is believed that satisfactory and adequate care 
was rendered in all cases of illness. 


Public Health Nursing Service 

Plans were made for an intensified and compre- 
hensive public health nursing program for the 
migrant workers. The program included routine 
inspections of new arrivals at camps in order to 
ascertain the presence of communicable disease; 
and reinspection at intervals of a week or less; 
health supervision of infants, preschool children, 
school children, and prenatal patients; and service 
to tuberculosis and syphilis patients, as well as to 
patients with acute communicable diseases. Nurses 
arranged for clinics and attendance at clinics, gave 


first aid for injuries and made arrangements for 
medical care or hospitalization when such was be- 
lieved necessary. ‘There was close cooperation with 
operators of child care centers and frequent con- 
ferences with the workers at which time advice 
and assistance on nursing problems were given 
freely. The nursing service was furnished under 
considerable difficulties because much of the work 
had to be done in the evening. 

Nineteen nurses were employed full time to work 
in the farm labor camps giving a total of thirty- 
eight months of service. In addition, thirty sup- 
plemental nurses were employed on a part-time 
basis, devoting hours equivalent to approximately 
the full time of ten nurses for a two months’ period. 
In addition, permanently employed members of 
the state and county nursing staffs gave supervision 
and service equal to the full time of four nurses 
for a three months’ period. 

Minimum standards for nursing service are one 
nurse for a population of 5,000. There are a few 
places in New York state where this number of 
nurses per population is exceeded. In the farm 
labor camps, during the month of August, the peak 
of the season, there was an equivalent of one nurse 
per 500 population, excluding the supervision and 
service given by the permanent employees of the 
State Department of Health and the health depart- 
ments of the counties. 


Summary 


A considerable amount of the time of the med- 
ical, nursing, and sanitation stafi of the district 
offices covering the areas in which the farm labor 
camps were located and a lesser amount of the 
time of several members of the central office staff 
was devoted to a comprehensive and intensive pub- 
lic health program for a group of migrant workers 
scattered in 243 camps located in several areas in 
the state and comprising a population of 14,122. 
The program consisted of sanitary inspections to 
enforce the requirements of the Sanitary Code; of 
public health nursing service; of service designed 
to find and treat cases of syphilis, gonorrhea, and 
tuberculosis; and of public health education efforts. 
Total cost of this service was about $70,000. 


Recommendations 


1. There is a need for better enforcement pro- 
cedure. It is recommended that provision be 
made in accordance with recommendations of the 
committee on migratory labor of the War Council 
to give the Department of Health legal authority 
to summarily close camps operating in violation of 
the Sanitary Code. 


1 Legislation to provide better enforcement procedures has 
been enacted under Chapter 502, Laws of 1946. 
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2. Temporary permits should be issued only 
in exceptional instances. It is possible that the 
need for temporary permits will disappear at a 
future time and consideration should be given to 
amendment of the Sanitary Code in 1947, deleting 
the provision which permits the issuance of tem- 
porary permits. 

3. There should be improved management of 
camps, in order that the facilities provided by the 
operators may be adequately utilized. 

4. A public health education program should be 
directed to the proper utilization of sanitary facili- 
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ties and to improvements of simple health habits, 
This relates particularly to the use of outhouses, . 
garbage containers, bathing facilities, cooking facili. 
ties, food, and food storage, etc. Provision should 
be made for weekly or bi-weekly group health edu. 
cation programs in all camps. 

5. At least $100,000 should be made available to 
the State Department of Health to employ addi. 
tional personnel to carry out the public health pro- 
gram for migrants housed in farm labor camps. 
This will permit continuance of the services nor. 
mally available to the permanent population. 


The Federal Airport Program 


S.2, THE FeperAL Arp Airport authorizing the 
appropriation of $523,000,000 over a seven-year period, 
was signed by the President on May 13. The Act is 
largely patterned after the House version and permits 
all political subdivisions to deal directly with the federal 
government in submitting projects. States may 
sponsor airport projects under the bill. Efforts to restore 
the Brewster amendment providing for a federal-state 
cooperative pattern were unavailing in the Senate, but 
proponents of the Conference Report urged that Sec- 
tion g(b) of the Act gave adequate consideration to the 
states. Section g(b) reads as follows: “Nothing in this 
Act shall authorize the submission of a project applica- 
tion by any municipality or other public agency which 
is subject to the law of any State if the submission 
of such project application by such municipality or 
other public agency is prohibited by the law of such 
State.” 

Before work can begin on any substantial number ol 
airports appropriations must be secured for both plan- 
ning and surveys as well as for matching funds for con- 
struction costs. Efforts are now being made to have the 
$3,000,000 authorized by S.2 for planning and surveys 
included in one of the 1946 deficiency appropriation 
bills or in the 1947 Commerce Department (CAA) Ap- 
propriation Bill. The bulk of the appropriation probably 
will not be available before July 1, 1947. In the mean- 


a Iso 


time, CAA has indicated that the administration of the 
program will be decentralized through its nine regional 
othces and through the establishment of district offices 
probably in every state. 

CAA has requested that all inquiries be directed to 
its regional offices in New York, Atlanta, Chicago, Kansas 
City, Fort Worth, Santa Monica, Seattle, Anchorage 
(Alaska), and Honolulu. 

Preliminaries requiring attention include the prepara. 
tion of rules and regulations by CAA and the passage of 
enabling legislation by numerous cities and by some 
states authorizing them to participate in the program. 
\fter that, funds must still be appropriated by Congress, 

After deducting a flat 5 per cent for administrative 
expenses and the costs of planning and research, as au- 
thorized by the Act, and after setting aside one-fourth of 


the remainder as a discretionary fund, for particular’ 
projects authorized by the Administrator, the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration arrived at the following 


breakdown of allocations of $56,250,000 during the 
seven-year program. This sum represents the minimum 
which will be available for projects in the various states, 
but does not include extra funds for projects in public 
lands states or other funds which may be allocated in the 
discretion of the Administrator from the discretionary 
fund. Minimum allocations by states are indicated in the 
following table. 


Oklahoma 7,281,468 


Alabama .............$ 6,874,077 $ 3,103,678 
Connecticut .......... 2,607,506 5-766,437 
481,764 Bare 9,226,226 
evs 6,776,014 Mew 7,889,865, 
os 7,285,422 North Carolina ....... 7.938.360 
6,230,312 North Dakota ........ 5,033,080 


7,189,748 
16,064,883 


1,036,577 
4,400,329 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
‘Tennessee 


6,434,388 


24,433,789 
5-749,018 
1,052,284 
6,027,989 
Washington .......... 6,367,666 


3.998.144 
7.554042 


West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


6,109.79! 


Total 


$ 356,250,000 


5-410,591 
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189,743 
064,883 


036,577 
{00,329 
»410,591 
434,988 
433,789 
:749,013 
,05,2,284 
,027,989 
367,666 
998.144 
554,042 
109,79! 
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Western Committees on Institutional 
Care and Offshore Fisheries Begin Work 


APPLICATION OF SOME of the findings developed at the 
first meeting of the committee on institutional care held 
in Salt Lake City April 12, would mean a material 
reduction in attendance at state schools for the blind 
and deaf; better educational facilities and more di- 
versified academic, vocational, and social facilities for 
these handicapped people; the development of training 
centers at some western college for educators required 
in all special institutions; and generally much better 
care of the mentally deficient. 

Grant Macfarlane, state senator, Utah, was chosen 
as chairman; Vincent J. Jaeger, Director, State Planning 
Council, New Mexico, vice-chairman; P. Hetherton, 
western regional representative, Council of State Govern- 
ments, secretary. The other members of the committee 
are: Alan Bible, Attorney General, Nevada; Dr. Glenn L. 
Harris, President, School for the Deaf and Blind, Great 
Falls, Montana; Senator Lloyd C. Henning, Arizona; 
Assemblyman Ralph C. Dills, California; Representative 
David A. Hamil, Colorado; Roy H. Mills, Secretary, 
State Board of Control, Oregon; Don Sargeant, Super- 
intendent of Institutions, Washington; Representative 
Rosco C. Austin, Wyoming. Boyd E. Nelson, Superin- 
tendent, School for Deaf and Blind, Ogden, Utah acted 
as technical advisor to the committee. 


Committee on Interstate Cooperation 
on Institutional Care 


The findings developed at the first meeting which 
covered only the blind, the deaf, and the mentally 
deficient are listed below. 


The Deaf 


1. Existing schools for the deaf should concentrate 
on the education of deaf children below the eighth 
grade level. 

2. The western states should cooperate in establish- 
ing, by compact, one center with adequate academic, 
vocational, and social facilities for the training of ad- 
vanced deaf pupils. (At present it is impossible for 
any one state to provide the diversified training needed 
by older deaf children.) 

3. In order to insure minimum standards, special 
classes for the deaf, whether established in connection 
with public schools or otherwise, should be under the 
direct supervision of the head of the state school or spe- 
cial department for the deaf. 


The Blind 


4. Special classes for the visually handicapped should 
be encouraged in public schools in all larger population 
centers. 


5. The western states should cooperate in providing 
sight saving text books (18 to 24 point type in place 
of standard 8 to 10 point) and other educational aids to 
the public schools having one or more pupils needing 
such services. Such equipment should be owned and ad- 
ministered by the state department of education or other 
appropriate state agency. 

6. The western states should cooperate in establishing 
by compact one school for academic, social, and voca- 
tional training of advanced pupils having serious visual 
handicaps and others with similar handicaps but who 
have not been adequately provided for in their own 
communities. 


The Mentally Deficient 


7. The western states should cooperate in establishing 
by compact separate institutions for the care of (a) 
idiots, (b) imbeciles, and (c) the care and training of 
morons. Competent persons should be employed to pro- 
vide guidance to and to determine placement for those 
who are capable of being trained. 


General Policies 


8. In effectuating the above programs the state in 
which a central institution is located should have charge 
of and be responsible for the government of said insti- 
tution. In cases where states have by compact entered 
into regional cooperation for institutional care each state 
should be entitled to representation on a regional ad- 
visory council for such institution. 

g. There should be established in some western col- 
lege a training center for educators required in all special 
institutions, special classes, and social services and the 
western states should adopt minimum standards for 
such workers and administrators in such specialized 
services. 

Offshore Fisheries Committee 


Studies of steps required to devise a compact be- 
tween the states of Oregon, Washington, and California 
for conservation, regulation, and research of the Pacific 
offshore fisheries got under way Friday, April 19th at 
the first meeting of the committee held in the offices 
of the Fish Commission of Oregon, at Portland, Oregon. 

The committee appointed at a meeting of the eleven 
Western Commissions on Interstate Cooperation held in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, February 15 and 16 consists of two 
representatives from each of the three states and a 
chairman chosen by these representatives from one of the 
three state commissions. The purpose of the committee 
is to agree upon uniform regulations, to conserve the 
fisheries by the uniform application of these regula- 
tions, and to set up a cooperative research program and 
to carry out these purposes through an_ interstate 
compact. 

At the first meeting George K. Aiken, chairman of 
the Oregon Commission on Interstate Cooperation, was 
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elected chairman; Warren T. Hannum, Director of the 
Department of Natural Resources, California, vice- 
chairman; and Harold A. Pebbles, assistant attorney 
general substituting for Smith Troy, Attorney General 
of Washington, secretary. The other members of the 
committee are State Senator P. J. Stadelman, Repre- 
sentative Carl Francis, Oregon; State Senator H. N. 
Jackson, Seattle; and Assemblyman Harrison Call, San 
Francisco. 


Pollution Legislation 


INTERSTATE river agencies including the Potomac River 
Commission and the Interstate Commission on the Dela- 
ware River Basin have registered objections to certain 
features of the Mansfield pollution control bill 
(H.R.6024) which is now on the Union Calendar in 
the House. Objected to particularly are: (1) the strong 
federal enforcement features in the bill; and (2) the 
fact that the Water Poilution Advisory Board provided 
for in the bill would be composed exclusively of fed- 
eral representatives. The Potomac River Commission has 
recommended elimination of the federal enforcement 
features and expansion of the Advisory Board to include 
four non-federal representatives. The Interstate Com- 
mission on the Delaware River Basin, before taking of- 
ficial action, will study criticisms of the bill, which have 
been made by its subcommittees, at a full meeting of the 
commission. Under the terms of the bill $100,000,000 
annually would be appropriated for loans and grants to 
any state or other public body for the construction of 
treatment works. Such grants would be limited to 33% 
per cent of the cost of projects authorized by state 
health authorities. It is doubtful if any pollution control 
legislation will be passed before Congress recesses in 
July. 


Connecticut Develops Cooperative 
State-Local Housing Program 


Tue SpectAv Session of the Connecticut General Assem- 
bly which adjourned on Friday, May 17, enacted several 
significant measures with respect to housing. Affording 
background for this legislation was the g-point program 
developed by the Connecticut State Housing Authority 
and the Connecticut Construction Materials and Build- 
ers Committee. Declaring that the basic need and ullti- 
mate objective of the housing program is the building of 
well designed, structurally sound, permanent houses, for 
both sale and rental to house the families of returned 
veterans and hardship cases of non-veteran families, a 
state-local cooperative program has been developed on 
the basis of the following nine points: 

The organizing of local committees in every com- 
munity where the housing problem requires action. 

2. Complete cooperation with the appropriate agen- 
cies of the federal government. 

3. Deferment of non-essential construction. 

4. As temporary expedients and as a partial solution 
to alleviate the immediate difficulties, full utilization 
should be made of existing vacancies in federal war hous- 
ing projects already erected, the conversion and use of 
existing dwellings and the transfer of dwellings and the 


transfer of dwelling units which may be procures ' 
through the federal government. 

5. Increasing the supply of building labor in all trades 
of the construction industry. 

6. Providing public health and safety is assured, the 
arg relaxation of local building codes. 

. Determination of local needs for housing in each 
commnanity. 

8. Determination of the present and potential capacity 
of the home building industry in each community and 
the requirements for an adequate program. 

g. Practical assistance by the Connecticut State Hous 
ing Authority, with the cooperation of the Connecticut | 
Construction Materials and Builders Committee to the | 
home building industry in each community for launch. 
ing, with the least possible delay, an ‘adequate home 
building program for Connecticut. 

It is proposed that the Connecticut State Housing Au- 
thority will present to the housing expediter at frequent 
intervals the following information: 

1. Immediate needs of additional housing units for 
our communities. 

2. Capacity of the local builders in erecting homes. 

3. Shortages which are obstructing the creation of 
these required units. 

The main points of the recently enacted legislation are 
as follows: 

Enabling legislation was provided to give localities 
in the state statutory authority to procure and appropri- | 
ate funds for the necessary expenditures required of 
them in order to take advantage of temporary housing 
under the Mead resolution, Public Law 2g2. 

The sum of $5,000,000 was made available to match 
on equal basis expenditures of local legislative bodies for 
the above purpose, subject to the approval of the Gov- 
ernor, the Connecticut State Housing Authority and the 
State Comptroller. 

The Act is to be effective for a five-year period unless 
terminated earlier by the General Assembly and funds 
are available until June, 1947. 

The relaxation of local building codes and zoning 
regulations is authorized if so voted by the local legisla- 
tive body and temporary housing structures must be de- 
molished within a five-year period. i 

The State Housing Authority, upon order from the | 
Governor, may purchase from the federal government for | 
resale to municipalities any structures or materials avail 
able for use for housing for veterans. Any municipality 
may accept from the federal government funds available 
for such purpose and the State Housing Authority may 
also accept such funds and allocate the same to munic 

| 


ipalities according to need. The sum of $500,000 was 
appropriated for this purpose to be used as a revolving 
fund. 

5. Legislation worked out cooperatively between the 
State Housing Authority and the State Forestry Commis 
sion provides for the establishment of a revolving fund 


of $50,000 for use by the Forestry Commission to provide : 


native lumber for the erection of housing for veterans 
and their families. It is expected that this will result at 
least in a few million board feet being available prior to 
the time that the necessary millions of board feet of lum- 
ber can be shipped into Connecticut. 
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Submerged Lands Legislation 

LEGISLATION designed to quiet state titles to submerged 
lands (H.J.Res.225) , which passed the House last Sep- 
tember, was ordered reported favorably by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee on April 23. 

' The National Association of Attorneys General has 
been following this legislation with great interest and 


has designated Mr. John L. Madden, Special Assistant 
Attorney General of Louisiana, as its Special Repre- 
sentative with offices at the Washington office of the 
Council of State Governments to coordinate the efforts 
of the Attorneys General in support of such legislation. 


Employment Services 

Since Aprit. 24 there has been pending on the Senate 
calendar a revised and amended version of H.R.4437, to 
return the employment services to state operation. The 
Senate Education and Labor Committee has recom- 
mended that the transfer be delayed until December 31, 
1946, and has also made a number of other changes in 
the bill as passed by the House last January. 


Social Security 

DURING RECENT MONTHS the House Ways and Means 
Committee has been conducting comprehensive hearings 
on revision of the Social Security Act. No substantial 
changes have been made in the act since 1939, and the 
present hearings are the first of major importance since 
that time. The Committee led off with testimony on old- 
age and survivors’ insurance, and then followed with 
hearings on the public assistance sections of the act. 
On May 4, Franklin H. Lichtenwalter, Majority Leader 
of the Pennsylvania House of Representatives, testified 
on behalf of the Northeastern Committee on Welfare 
and Relief of the Council of State Governments, com- 
posed of legislative leaders and welfare officials from 
fourteen northeastern states. In addition, many state 
welfare officials from all parts of, the country presented 
individual testimony. 


President’s Safety Conference 


THE PRresipent’s Highway SAFETY CONFERENCE in Wash- 
ington on May 7-10 was attended by 2,500 public of- 
ficials and traffic experts. An article describing the work 
of the Conference will appear in a forthcoming issue of 
STATE GOVERNMENT. 

This article will report in some detail on the recom- 
mendations of the eight committees which reported to 
the conference on the following subjects: accident 


records, education, enforcement, engineering, laws and 
ordinances, motor vehicle administration, public infor- 
mation, and organized public support. 


Veterans 


On May 3, the President signed $.1757 (Public Law 
375), to amend the Surplus Property Act of 1944 so as 
to raise the rank and broaden the scope of veterans’ 
preferences under the act. The measure has the effect 
of moving veterans ahead of state and local govern- 
ments as priority buyers of federal surplus property. 
Under the new law property suitable for the personal 
or business use of veterans will be set aside on a priority 
even higher than that of federal agencies. After that the 
order of priority will be as follows: (1) federal agen- 
cies, including RFC buying for small business; (2) 
veterans, on all property not set aside in advance; (3) 
state and local governments; and (4) non-profit institu- 
tions. 


Freight Rates 


AFTER MANY YEARS of litigation, southern and western 
States were successful on May g in securing final ap- 
proval of an ICC order raising class rates 10 per cent 
in the North and East and reducing them a like amount 
in the South and West. On that date a three-judge fed- 
eral court dismissed a petition of nine northern and 
eastern states to set aside the ICC order and dissolved a 
temporary injunction which was granted last December 
preventing the ICC from putting the rate changes into 
effect. 


Legislative Miscellany 


S.181, FEDERAL-AID BILL to assist the states in more 
adequately financing their systems of public education, 
has been approved by a Senate Education and Labor 
subcommittee. 

S.1606, the Wagner-Murray Bill to implement the 
President's health program and provide for compulsory 
health insurance, has been the subject of hearings for 
the past two months before the Senate Education and 
Labor Committee. The hearings are expected to con- 
tinue well into June, and no floor action is expected 
this year. 

The School Lunch Bill, H.R.3370, is near final en- 
actment but has been stalled in conference for many 
weeks. Approval is expected before adjournment. 

Omnibus rivers and harbors and flood control bills 
have been prepared by the respective House Committees 
after several weeks of hearings on proposed projects. 

The so-called Wagner-Ellender-Taft Bill, S.1592, re- 
lating to long-range federal participation in the de- 
velopment of housing, passed the Senate in April and 
is pending in the House. 

The Emergency Housing Bill, H.R.4761, providing 
subsidies and price ceilings on new homes, has been 
given final approval by Congress. 
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YOU CAN 
ANOTHER 
SAVE FOOD 


Here is what you can do to save vitally needed food:* 


® Never waste bread. Make three loaves do @ Use less wheat cereals and other wheat 
the work of five. products. 
® Serve potatoes more often. Try potato pan- © Save end re-use fees and oile. 
cakes, potato soup and potato salad. j 
® Substitute fruits and other desserts for cakes © Serve fewer fried foods. 
@ Salvage all fats that can’t be re-used and 


and pastry. 
® Serve oatmeal often. One serving equals two turn them in to your butcher or grocer. 


slices of bread in food value. @ Use fewer oil dressings—more boiled dress- 
® Serve open-face sandwiches and pies. ings for salads. 


BUY—COOK—SERVE SPARINGLY! 


*AS RECOMMENDED BY THE PRESIDENT’S FAMINE EMERGENCY COMMITTEE. 


500, 000, 000 PEOPLE ARE HUNGRY— DON'T WASTE FOOD| 
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